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EXPORT SUMMARY 


U.S. exports of horticultural products to offshore destinations (destinations 
other than Canada*) in October totaled $329 million, 8 percent above the same 
month a year earlier. The increased export earnings in October largely are 
attributed to heavier shipments of fresh citrus, apples, pears, grapes, and 
dried fruit. Although shipments of all major types of fresh citrus were up in 
October, the rise was strongest for grapefruit. Strength in October’s 
grapefruit movement was due to the earlier maturation of the Florida crop. 
The December freeze in Florida, however, resulted in a_ significant reduction 
in exportable grapefruit supplies which will lead to disappointing export 
earnings for the remainder of the season. The summary table for exports in 
October found in this publication shows a large gain in the canned vegetable 
category. This is a false indicator, with the increase due to a 
reclassification of commodities resulting from the U.S. conversion to the 
Harmonized Trade System. 


(*Canada is excluded because U.S. export data to Canadian destinations are not 
accurate. Many export shipments to Canada are not counted.) 
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UPDATES 


General Developments 


--The dates for the release of the Horticultural Products Review in 1990 are 
the following: January 17, February 14, March 14, April 11, May 16, June 13, 
July 11, August 8, September 19, October 17, November 14, and December 12. 


--Argentina is attempting to develop non-traditional agricultural exports, 
including horticultural products. The World Bank and _ the Inter-American 
Development Bank are contributing $420 million towards this goal. In 
developing the Argentine fruit export sector, the project will attempt to 
follow the Chilean and Brazilian models. Table grapes and fruit juices are 
among the targeted products. 


Currently, the rapidly deteriorating and increasingly unstable macroeconomic 
environment in Argentina has discouraged exports. For instance, export tax 
levels have been changed several times in the past year. As of this writing, 
the export tax on fresh table grapes is set at 12 percent, while those on 
dried fruit are set at 22 percent with a 2 percent reduction planned for each 
month through July 1990. In addition, a new 2 tier exchange rate further 
penalizes exporters. 


Citrus and Products 


--The Mexican citrus industry was damaged badly by freezing temperatures 


experienced in major growing areas during the last week in December 1989. The 
most serious crop damage occurred in the northern states of Nuveo Leon and 


Tamaulipas. Preliminary reports indicate that as much as 10 percent of this 
year’s citrus crop, which had been estimated at 3.6 million tons, may have 
been lost. The orange harvest, accounting for more than 70 percent of 


Mexico’s total citrus production, sustained the heaviest losses. Grapefruit 
and tangerine output was also negatively affected. 


Efforts to salvage fruit will emphasize the diversion of oranges to processing 
plants. A general warming trend following the cold wave has accelerated fruit 
spoilage and is limiting the volume of fruit that can be saved for processing. 
Additionally, some juice plants were not scheduled to begin operating this 
season before mid-January and, therefore, were caught unprepared to deal 
quickly with the emergency. Although it is too early to accurately assess, 
temperatures did drop low enough to have caused significant tree damage. 
Production and utilization forecasts shown for the Mexican industry during 
1989/90 in the accompanying world citrus tables in this publication are based 
on conditions prior to the _ freeze. In contrast, estimates for U.S. 
production, exports, and processing volumes in 1989/90 reflect post-freeze 
assessments. 


--The Government of Japan has announced a_ 7,000 kiloliter additional import 
quota for "Single-Strength Orange Juice and Orange Juice Mixtures" for the 
second “half of JFY 1989 (October 1989-March 1990). This» brings’the tatal 
allocation for these products to 21,000 kiloliters for JFYs1989, “ive., %the 
quantity agreed upon under the Beef & Citrus Agreement of 1988. For quality 
reasons, the United States is supplying virtually all single-strength orange’ 
juice being imported by Japan. 
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~-Japanese imports of fresh oranges reached 122,500 tons, an increase of 
approximately 3,300 tons over the prior year during marketing year 1988/89 
(October 1988-September 1989). Nearly all Japanese orange imports are 
supplied by the United States. The growth, however, failed to keep pace with 
the annual increase in Japan’s import quota called for in the U.S.-Japan 
citrus agreement signed ane eL98G). According to this agreement, all 
quantitative restrictions on imports of fresh oranges will be removed on April 
1, 1991. During the interim period, the import quota is being raised 22,000 
tons annually. For Japanese fiscal year 1989 (April 1989-March 1990), the 
quota was set at 1/0,000 tons. According to preliminary indications from the 
Japanese trade, as much as 20,000 tons of the quota may go unused. Aiewie 
represents the efforts of importers to manage fruit supplies so as to ensure 
that wholesale profit margins remain within the ranges that have become 
customary in recent years when supplies were more limited. 


--Brazil has resumed issuing export licenses for frozen concentrated orange 
juice (FCOJ). The Foreign Trade Department of the Bank of Brazil, CACEX, 
decided to resume the issuance of export licenses for FCOJ on January 3. The 
issuance of export licenses had been stopped following the Christmas freeze in 
Florida and the resulting discrepancy between the minimum export price set by 
Brazil for FCOJ and rising international market price levels. Although the 
issuance of export licenses had been suspended, physical shipments were not 
interrupted. The exporter could have filed an export declaration at a price 
level which accurately reflected market conditions and loading of vessels 
would have gone on uninterrupted. 





The minimum export price represents the minimum price which an exporter can 
record on his export declaration and therefore the minimum dollar value which 
must be turned over to the Brazilian government for conversion into local 
currency. On December 26, 1989, the minimum export price was increased to 
$1,120 per ton compared to a market price estimated at approximately $1,500. 
The minimum export price had been set based on a formula tied to quotations 
from the previous running 20 day average of New York orange juice future 
prices. This system therefore has a significant lag built into it for the 
minimum export price to catch up with a sudden and sharp swing in market 
prices as reflected by future contract price levels. In order to compensate 
for this price lag, the minimum export price, revised to $1,470 per ton, will 
be increased $10 daily until it reaches the absolute daily value of New York 
futures. Once reached, revisions in the minimum export price again will be 
made based on a running 20 day aver of New York orange juice futures prices. 


Prior to the December freeze in Florida, Brazilian exports of FCOJ during 
marketing year 1989/90 (July-June) had been forecast at 790,000 tons at 65 
degree brix (272.4 million gallons at 42 degree brix). Production of orange 
juice was forecast at 900,000 tons with an ending inventory level for June 30, 
1989 of 114,000 tons (39.3 million gallons). 


Fresh Non-Citrus 


Se iapan@ehastincreased its import quotas for ‘apple juice concentrate. Japan 
had originally allocated an 8,000 ton import quota for apple juice concentrate 
(5:1 concentrate basis) for Japanese Fiscal Year 1989 (April 1989-March 1990). 
‘However, due to the increasingly strong consumer demand in recent years, and 
an insufficient supply of domestically-produced apple juice, the Japanese 
Government allocated an additional 5,000-ton quota in June 1989. On November 
20, Japan announced yet a further additional import quota for 2,000 metric 
tons of apple juice concentrate, bringing the total allocation for JFY 1989 to 


18,000 metric tons. 
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According to industry sources, the use of apple juice concentrate imported 
under these quotas has increased quickly, reflecting rapidly growing consumer 
demand. Under such circumstances, the Japanese industry once again requested 
that its Government issue the additional quota. In view of the approaching 
date of import liberalization of apple juice (April) 1, 1990), together with 
grape and pineapple juices, this probably is the last allocation of the apple 
juice import quota by the Japanese Government. 


Apple juice is being supplied from more than ten different countries including 
United States, West Germany, New Zealand and others. The current U.S. market 
share is about 20 percent compared with 40 percent for West Germany, the 
leading supplier. 


--Japan has amended its plant quarantine regulations to allow entry of Sam, 
Lambert, and Rainier cherries and Firebrite nectarines from New Zealand. The 
announcement made December 20, 1989 was the result of a request from the New 
Zealand Government accompanied by the submission of research data. The New 
Zealand Government and fruit industry spent about three years on getting 
approval for these additional varieties. Japan had permitted, since August 
1985, the entry of Dawson and Bing cherry varieties and Fantasia and Red Gold 
nectarines from New Zealand. Unfortunately, for the New Zealand cherry 
producers the amendments came right at the end of their season. Next year 
however, they anticipate a good market for the Rainier variety which is very 
similar to the Japanese Royal Ann variety. 





Dried Fruits and Treenuts 


--Current changes in the Hungarian economy have resulted in increased interest 
by exporters in the Hungarian nut market. .Commercial production of treenuts 
is very small in Hungary. In recent years there has been an upward trend in 
the import of treenuts to meet the domestic demand. However, imports of 
shelled walnuts have declined over the last few years. Following table 
provides statistics on Hungarian imports from 1984 to 1988. 


Table: Hungarian imports of Treenuts, 1984-88 
(Metric Tons) 


Commodity Name 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 
Almonds, Shelled --- 300 20 194 303 
Walnuts, Shelled Oe 282 995 807 608 
Hazelnuts, Shelled 93 425 691 reat 204 
Chestnuts 23:1 791 1,884 663 2,046 


Countries that offer most-favored-nation treatment to goods of Hungarian 
origin pay tariffs at the rate of 15 percent for shelled walnuts, 6.2 percent 
for Almonds, Hazelnuts and chestnuts, and 5 percent for shelled hazelnuts. 
All remaining countries except Eastern European countries, the Soviet Union, 
North Korea, China, Mongolia and Vietnam, face tariffs that are twice these 
rates. As the Hungarian importing becomes more market oriented, with 
increased promotion and trade servicing, U.S. almonds and walnuts could have 
an opportunity to expand shipments to this market. 
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Vegetables 


--Due__to the December freeze in Florida and Texas, Mexican vegetable producers 
are expected to divert vegetables from the domestic market to the United 
States. Industry sources in Mexico indicate that as much as. 10 percent of 
domestic supply could instead be exported. However, growers are not expected 
to amplify planting schedules because U.S. producers can replant a large 
percentage of the vegetables that were lost. 


--Cranberries are among the 27 items on which the U.S. and Canada have agreed 
to accelerate the reduction of tariffs to zero. The implementation of the 
zero duties is scheduled to take place on April 1, 1990, pending Congressional 
approval, rather than after the ten year period as originally agreed to under 
the Free Trade Agreement. The current Canadian duty for cranberries, HS# 
0811.90.35, is 6 percent. 





--Heavy torrential rains and gales in Spain in early November 1989 reportedly 
have resulted in the loss of 3,000 tons of Spain’s avocado crop. The damage 
occurred in the Malaga region. Most of the losses are made up of the Hass 
variety which are generally exported to France and other EC countries. 
Granada, Spain’s major avocado producing region, has not reported losses. to 
the standing crop. In 1988/89, Spain’s avocado production was unofficially 
estimated at about 20,000 tons. 


Wine 





--1989 Spanish wine production, estimated at about 28 million hectoliters 
(1.06 million gallons), continues trending downward. Although higher than 
last year, Spain’s 1989 vintage, is 18 percent below the average production of 
the 6 preceding years. Wine consumption continues to decline, falling to an 
estimated 40.6 liters per capita in 1988, 6.4 liters less than’ in’) 1987. 
Strong competition from beer, increased consumption of quality wines at’ the 
expense of ordinary wines, and much higher prices for all types of domestic 
wines since accession to the EC are the major factors contributing to the 
decline. 


Although the volume of wine imports into Spain decreased by 2 percent in 1988, 
the value increased by 21 percent to 2.8 billion pesetas. This was due to 
increased shipments from EC and U.S. suppliers along with a slump in cheap 
wine imports from Argentina and Chile. The recently increased domestic prices 
should create more marketing opportunities for imported speciality wines. 


The volume of Spanish wine exports continues to decline, falling to an 
Peminated| 4.8 million hectoliters in 1988, compared to the nearly 6.7 million 
hectoliters record attained in 1985. However, the value of exports increased 
to a record 64 billion pesetas in 1988 due to higher prices and better quality 


exports. 


--The Australian wine industry annually exports approximately 400, 000 to 
450,000 hectoliters, 10 percent of its annual production. Exports increased 
through 1988-89 and are expected to continue increasing through 1989-90. At 
the same time exports of wine to North America declined to an estimated 58 ,000 
hectoliters in 1988/89 compared to 83,000 hectoliters on 1987/88. Higher 
prices resulting from cost increases and the strengthening Australian dollar 
Bye 'said)to be behind the decline. The Australian Wine and Brandy Corporation 
expects. the Australian dollar to fall over the next few months, — removing the 
main obstacle to expansion in exports. The Corporation also is urging the 
wine industry to increase exports in the face of an anticipated record harvest 
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--U.S. table wine sales in British Columbia, Canada increased 120 percent 
during fiscal year 1989 (10/1/88-9/30/89), despite only a 0.0/7 percent 
increase in overall wine sales in the province. An 8 percent decline in 
domestic wine sales made room for the 13 percent increase in imported wine 
sales. With sales of 2.34 million liters, U.S. wines) snot=pastalealy, a0 1.04 
million liters, to secure second place amongst imports behind France at 4.59 
million liters. U.S. beer sales in the province also grew but at a_ slower 
rate than in the previous year. U.S. brands led the imports with 11.4 million 
liters, followed by Mexican brands at 1.4 million liters. 


MONTHLY EXCHANGE RATES FOR SELECTED FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
January 12, 1990 


(Foreign Currency Units Per U.S. Dollar) 


: 1/12/90 12/12/89 12/89 127, 885%: 
: Currencies Current Month Ago Year Ago Two Year : 
Rate Rate Avg. Ago Avg. 
: Canadian Dollar 1560 1% 1630 1.1610 Ie. 960 pes 
: ECU 1/ OF 827 1 0.8603 0.8565 0.8446: : 
: British Pound 0.6027 0.6215 0.6258 O-54798: 
French Franc De loU 9250 Se0312 2 ee 
West German Mark O17 5 $/ 340 Aas ey) 1 7564 
: Japanese Yen 145.6000 144.1500 143.6600 Fa1230 1 OGe. 
: South Korean Won 67351100 G66—2700 9.671. DESOM68a74570R: 
: New Taiwan Dollar 25.8700 25.5000 25.9440 28% 15008: 
: Singapore Dollar 1.8925 1.9205 1S 1S Te 943 iheee 
: Hong Kong Dollar 738085 7.8090 7.8093 ie OUD 0ee: 


1/ European Currency Unit. A weighted basket of the currencies 
of the 12 EC member states. 


Exchange rates are spot as of 3 p.m. Eastern Time, January 12, 1990. 
Source: FAS/TEID Exchange Rate Database and Wall Street Journal. 
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EXPORT OUTLOOK FOR HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


General Developments and Outlook 


The value of U.S. horticultural exports (not including the miscellaneous 
category) to offshore markets reached $2.89 billion in fiscal year 1989 
(October 1988-September 1989).! This broke the previous year’s record by 6 
percent, but was below expectations for 1989 horticultural export performance. 
Exports showed irregular growth in different regions. U:S-snorticultural 
exports to Japan, the largest single offshore market, rose 8 percent in 1989, 
while exports to Western Europe contracted 4 percent. Exports to the rapidly 


expanding markets in East Asia and Oceania (other than Japan), shot up 27 
percent. 


While U.S. exports rose, the rate of export growth flattened out in 1989, 
dropping from the previous two years’ double-digit rate. A further slowing of 
U.S. horticultural exports is likely in FY 1990. Exports of horticultural 
products are forecast to reach $ 2.9 billion in 1990, barely changed from the 
1989 figure. Much of this apparent lack of growth is due toa _ forecast 
decline in fresh fruit exports. This in turn is due to an anticipated drop in 
citrus exports that could more than offset expected robust growth in the fresh 
non-citrus categories. A further contributing factor is the expected decline 
in tree nut exports. 


INDEX OF U.S. EXCHANGE RATES 
100= 1980/81 


Index 


110 
105 - 


100 + 


~s. forecast 











87 ~©=- 88 89 90 91 
Quarter/Year 


* +987 data are tor third and fourth quarters only 

Based on the top 40 US tracing parners 

SOURCE Wharton Econometnc Forecastng Associates 
10ffshore exports cover all exports except those to Canada. The exclusion of 
Canada, our single most important horticultural market, is due to inaccurate 
data stemming from undercounting of U.S. exports to that country. ASK: 
Pratistics and forecasts in this article are -on a fiscal year basis unless 
otherwise stated. Exports of products in the Miscellaneous category, which 
include products such as beer, yeast, and potato chips, totaled $389 million 


in fiscal year 1989, up 25 percent from the previous year. 
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The slowing of export expansion in 1989 may have been a lagged effect of the 
earlier leveling off of exchange rates which followed the freefall of the U.S. 
dollar in 1986 and 1987. The modest recovery in the value of the dollar in 
recent months has not yet had a major impact on export growth, but could in 
the current fiscal year. Over the longer term, however, the Wharton 
Econometric Forecasting Association (WEFA) foresees a falling dollar in the 
coming years, which could boost overseas demand for price-elastic U.S. 
horticultural products. 


Continued steady growth in the global economy is likely, according to WEFA, 


suggesting an increasing market for income-elastic U.S. horticultural 
products. WEFA forecasts average annual world income growth through 1994 at a 
healthy 3.0 percents This . expansion will be led by Asia’s Newly 


Industrialized Economies, which include South Korea, Hong Kong, Singapore, and 
Taiwan, where annual GDP growth is predicted to average 6.6 percent over the 


next five years. Developing Countries, taken as a group, are forecast to 
experience annual growth averaging 4.7 percent, well above the level of growth 
in the Industrialized Economies. The general economic outlook for the 


Developing Countries is clouded, however, by persistent debt problems. 


The forecast rapid economic expansion of the Newly Industrialized Economies 
augurs well for continued U.S. export growth in East Asia, especially to the 
degree that market access in these countries improves. In the potentially 
huge growth market of Korea, bilateral negotiations with the United States 
have resulted in the reduction of some market access barriers. However, 
serious new marketing problems have developed in Korea due, in part, toa 
widespread mistrust of imported foodstuffs. 


A degree of uncertainty in predicting. market growth is created by the economic 
changes occurring in Eastern Europe. It is generally expected that Eastern 
European plans for allowing market forces greater reign in the local economies 
will, in the long-term, lead to higher’ incomes and an increase in trade. Many 
East European governments, including the Soviet Union, have made commitments 
to their citizens to improve the quantity, quality, and diversity of consumer 
goods. For instance, the U.S. Agricultural Attache in East Berlin reports 
that political changes in East Germany are expected to lead to a sharp 
increase in imports of fresh and processed fruits and vegetables. 


Tapping pent-up East European demand for produce could be constrained in the 
short-term, however, by the grave economic dislocation that market reform may 
entail. Streamlining the East’s inefficient and archaic economic structures 
could lead to temporary widespread unemployment and economic hardship. Froma 
short term per-capita income and foreign exchange earnings point of view, this 
would suggest a curtailment of effective demand for high value food products, 
due to temporary severe declines in purchasing power. 


Some of the export success U.S. horticulture has enjoyed in recent years can 
be attributed to the United States Department of Agriculture’s Targeted Export 


Assistance Program (TEA). This five-year program has devoted substantial 
resources of the Commodity Credit Corporation to market development and 
consumer promotion programs throughout the world. Of the $200 million 


allocated in 1989, about 40 percent was targeted at expanding markets for U.S. 
horticultural products. TEA allocations for 1990 apgainshas heen seteates200 
million with $87 million reserved for horticultural products. The legislation 
establishing TEA will expire after 1990. It is not known whether or not the 
next) tanm bill will@contain® a similan provision. 
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Aeetinal factor in the rise in U.S. horticultural exports that should continue 
in the coming year is the trend toward market liberalization. While some new 
trade barriers appear every year, the elimination of such barriers has been a 
more common phenomenon in the recent past. There is every indication that 


offshore markets will continue to become more Open to international trade, 
albeit at a moderate pace. 


Outlook by Commodity Group 


Citrus: Offshore sales of fresh citrus during 1990 are forecast at $370 
million, down 23 percent from last year. The reduction in export value is 
tied to a restriction in supplies of export-grade fruit resulting from the 
freeze in Florida and Texas during Christmas week. Export shipments of fresh 
grapefruit will be hurt the most, although sales of tangerines and oranges 
also will suffer. Somewhat offsetting the poor outlook for the Florida and 
Texas citrus industries is the likelihood that the 1989/90 California navel 
crop will be significantly larger than last season, with an improved size 
distribution, and excellent quality. 


Exports of fresh grapefruit in 1990 are forecast at 180,000 tons compared to 
454,000 tons in 1989. The Japanese market normally takes 50 to 55 percent of 
all offshore grapefruit exports with the vast majority of this fruit being 
white-fleshed and grown in Florida. Florida shippers simply will not have the 
required volume of high-quality grapefruit demanded by Japanese, as well as 
European importers, during the current season. 


Orange exports to offshore destinations in 1990 are forecast to increase 
nearly 10 percent over last year to approximately 300,000 tons. Export sales 
in the important Asian markets of Japan, Hong Kong, and Singapore will benefit 
from the tendency in this season’s California navel crop to favor the larger 
sizes which generally are preferred in these markets. Japan’s annual orange 
import quota continues to expand in line with the U.S.-Japan Citrus Agreement 
reached in 1988 and will be increased from 170,000 tons’ to 192,000 tons in 
April 1990. Japan’s import duty, however, was not adjusted by the Agreement. 
The import duty is fixed at 40 percent ad valorem during December-May and 20 
percent for June-November. 


Approximately 90 percent of all offshore lemon exports are shipped to Japan. 
Although the U.S. lemon crop will be slightly smaller this year, supplies of 
export-grade fruit will be adequate and a modest increase of about 3 percent 
in movement to 135,000 tons is anticipated. Export volume for tangerines in 
1990 is likely to drop due to crop losses associated with the December freeze. 


Export earning from offshore shipments OLeecitLuSs “julce=in? »1990Parer not 
expected to reach the record $148 million set in 1989. Although orange juice 
export volume will decline in response to this year’s smaller production in 
Florida, strengthening juice price levels will soften the decline in total 
export value. A heavy U.S. inventory position in grapefruit juice should 
allow the United States to be competitive in offshore markets. 


Fresh Non-Citrus Fruit: U.S. apple exports in 1990 are forecast to jump some 
33. percent over the previous year, due to increased U.S. exportable supply, in 
combination with reduced production in the European Community and strengthened 
demand in Asia. A drop in the price of U.S. apples, due to a large crop in 
the Pacific Northwest, has offset much of the demand depressing effect of the 


strengthened U.S. dollar. 
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In the Nordic countries, U.S. apple exports were constrained, during the 
beginning of the 1990 fiscal year, due to record domestic production in 
Sweden, Norway, and Finland. This initial problem has been less_ severe in 
Sweden, as that country has opened its import season one month earlier than in 
the previous year. In East Asia and the Middle East, the market for U.S. 
apples is expected to continue its impressive income-driven growth, after 
suffering a setback last year, due to the Alar controversy. 


A 30 percent increase in U.S. pear exports is expected in 1990, because of a 
poor pear crop in Europe, at a time of increased U.S. supply. A contributing 
factor has been the success of the aggressive marketing effort of the U.S. 
pear industry under the TEA program. U.S. grape exports are forecast to grow 
27 percent, driven by a strong U.S. crop last season and rising demand in East 
Asia, the United Kingdom, and the Nordic Countries. 


U.S. offshore exports of avocados in 1990 are forecast to reach about $8.0 
million, slightly below the level of 1989 and down 53 percent from 1988. This 
year’s exports will be down mainly because of another short U.S. crop caused 
by unfavorable weather conditions. In 1989, exports to France and Japan, the 
major U.S. markets, plunged to less than $1 million and to $1.7 million 
respectively from $5.5 million and $5.3 million in 1988. Shipments to other 
key European markets--the Netherlands, Belgium and Sweden--during the same 
period, registered declines ranging from 40 to 55 percent. 


Offshore kiwifruit shipments for 1990 are forecast to total about $12.0 
million, up 47 percent from the previous year, despite disappointing prospects 
in Japan and Europe. Most of the growth, driven in part by promotion under 
the TEA program, should occur in the Far East markets of Korea, Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, and Singapore. U.S. shipments to the EC, a traditional market place for 
U.S. fruit, are not expected to increase as long as low price fruit is being 
produced and sold within the EC. EC producers include Italy, France, Greece, 
Spain, and Portugal. Japan, a oonce traditional market for U.S. kiwifruit, 
apparently has been lost to cheaper Italian fruit and expanding domestic 
output. In 1989, U.S. exports to Japan totaled only $950,000, compared to 
$7.1 emillion in 1988. According to a working group paper published by the 
Organization For Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), Italy has become 
one of the world’s largest producers of kiwifruit, with production forecast to 
reach over 200,000 tons in 1990, about the same level that OECD is forecasting 
for New Zealand. 


Offshore papaya shipments for 1990 are forecast to total about $12 million, up 
20 percent from the previous year. Approximately 98 percent of offshore 
shipments go to Japan. 


Offshore exports of frozen strawberries for 1990 are forecast to reach about 
$10 million, up 13 percent from 1989. Most of the increase is expected to 
occur) in ‘sshipments. tog Japan;? which account’ for over "i80, percent» fofalles. 
offshore exports. U.S. offshore exports of frozen blueberries for 1990 are 
forecast to total approximately $4 million, up slightly from the previous 
year. About 80 of offshore shipments go to West Germany, Japan and the 
Netherlands. Offshore shipments of other frozen fruit for 1990 are forecast 
to reach about $10 million, about the same as the previous year. In 1989, 
most of the growth occurred in Hong Kong and Japan. 


Canned Fruit: 1989 U.S. offshore exports of canned and _ prepared fruit 


increased in both quantity and value from 1988, with much of the increase 
coming from canned citrus products and fruit jams and jellies. 
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Offshore canned and prepared fruit exports are expected to decline in 1990; 
due to a smaller peach pack and by the partial recovery of the U.S. dollar 
against the yen, which increases prices in the Japanese market. Domestic 
demand for canned fruit is also expected to rise, further slowing exports. 

The decline in exports should be partially offset by a slight increase in 
canned fruit mixtures and canned pear exports. 


Dried Fruit: After steady increases over the previous four years, U.S. 
offshore exports of raisins were stagnant in 1989. U.S. exports are forecast 
to increase only slightly, from 95,000 tons to 98,000 tons in 1990. The world 
supply of raisins for 1990 is estimated to meet world demand. U.S. production 
increased 6 percent this year, while production in other major producing 
Northern Hemisphere countries declined. World stocks have recovered from the 
low levels of 1987/88, and are expected to stay at 1988/89 level. Although 
output in Greece and Turkey are down, they are producing above their average 
Of@ the past few years. Both countries, able to offer very attractive prices, 
are expected to focus their export sales program towards the EC market. Even 
with increased production, U.S. exports to the EC and the rest of Western 
Europe are expected to increase only minimally in 1990. 


Shipments to Asia are expected to rise slightly from 31,500 tons to about 
33,000 tons, due to increased sales to Japan. Higher prices of U.S. raisins 
may increase the value of exports. In 1989, U.S. exports to Japan declined in 
value from 1987 by $600,000. Exports to Korea are expected to decline, while 
deliveries to Singapore and Taiwan should remain stagnant, with increased 
competition for these markets from Southern Hemisphere suppliers. Sales to 
the Middle East declined 30 percent in volume and 35 percent in value in 1989 
over 1988, and are expected to remain at the same level for 1990. 


U.S. exports of dried prunes were down 3 percent in 1989 to 54,000 tons valued 
at “$88 million. Increased U.S. production in 1989/90, combined with lower 
French production should cause increased exports, particularly to Europe. 


Vegetables: Over 80 percent of fresh vegetable exports are bound for Canada. 
Nevertheless, offshore shipments are an important part of the overall 
vegetable export picture. Exports increased to $121 million in 1989, a 16 
percent rise over 1988. The primary fresh vegetables exported in 1989 were 
(in descending order of export value) asparagus, onions, lettuce, celery, and 
garlic. These five products accounted for 52 percent of export value in 1989. 
Fresh vegetable shipments are forecast to climb slightly in 1990 to uo 
million. 


Asparagus exports rose marginally in 1989 to S27 million. *This%slow,growth is 
forecast to continue into 1990, with exports reaching $28 million. Exports to 
Japan increased 8 percent in 1989 to $20 million. The EC market, however, 
slipped 20 percent in volume from 1988 to 1989. Onion shipments dropped 18 
percent to $14 million in 1989. A late surge in 1988 exports compared to late 
sluggishness in 1989 accounted for the drop. Almost 65 percent of shipments 
went to Japan in 1989, with the rest of ‘East Asia. taking another 19 percent. 
Despite plentiful U.S. supplies, onion exports will drop again in” (1989;as 
Japan’s domestic onion crop was excellent, thus softening import demand. 
However, shipments to other East Asian markets will ‘continue strong. Export 
Value 4s forecast at $10 million, “on movement of 40,000 tons. Hong Kong was 
the dominant market for lettuce and celery shipments in 1989 and should 
continue as such into 1990. Exports in 1990 are predicted to rise to $13 
million and $6.5 million, 8 and 3 percent, respectively. U.S. garlic found a 
ready market in Australia, where exports more than doubled in 1989, to $2.7 
million. Prospects for 1990 are excellent, with exports forecast to reach $6 


million, a 20 percent increase. 
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Canned vegetable product exports increased a wopping 58 percent to $208 
million in 1989. This increase is thought to be skewed higher due to changes 
in groupings and classifications coming out of the switch to the Harmonized 
Tariff System in 1989. Nevertheless, exports are forecast to rise 6 percent 
TOM o2209M1 Liavonein 1990, Canned corn is the primary component in processed 
vegetable exports, accounting for 47 percent of value in 1989. Most canned 
corn traditionally goes to East Asia and the EC. Exports of canned corn fell 
in 1989 primarily due to a drought-reduced 1988 pack and subsequent high 
prices. The 1989 pack was superior and supplies should be adequate for both 
foreign and domestic buyers. Shipments in October 1989, the first month of 
FY1990, were up 21 percent over the same month the previous year, a_ fine 
harbinger for the coming year. Exports are forecast to surpass their 1988 
level, reaching $83 million in 1990. 


Frozen vegetable exports have climbed steadily through the latter half of the 
1980's, driven mainly by frozen potato products and frozen corn. This trend 
is expected to persist into the 1990's, with Japan and East Asia continuing to 
take the majority of exports. In 1989 frozen vegetable exports grew to $193 
million, an 18 percent increase over 1988. Export growth in 1990 is forecast 
to slow somewhat, to $211 million. Offshore movement was not affected as much 
by the 1988 drought as other products, as production of the predominant 
products--sweet corn and potatoes--is centered in the Pacific Northwest which 
enjoyed a banner 1988 season. Packs for these products were good in 1989, 
however November stocks of frozen French fries are down from the same time 
period in 1988. 


Shipments of frozen sweet corn reached $40 million in 1989, up 14 percent over 
1988. Export growth in 1990 is predicted to continue strong, rising to $45 
million. Movement of frozen French fries reached $92 million, up 19 percent 
over 1988. Japan took almost 80 percent of French fry shipments in 1989. 
Although Japan will remain the dominant market for U.S. exports, preliminary 
figures indicate a flattening in that market. However, other East Asia 
markets, particularly Hong Kong, Singapore, and Malaysia, should continue’ to 
grow. Overall frozen French fry exports are forecast up 9 percent to $100 
million on shipments of 153,000 tons. Other frozen potato product shipments 
jumped 27 percent in value in 1989. Export growth is forecast to flatten 
somewhat in 1990, reaching $16 million. 


Tree Nuts: The United States exported 239,503 tons of nuts’ valued at $663 
million to overseas market during 1988/89. Original forecast of $900 million 
in treenut exports was not met due to drop in total production and 
simultaneous increase in domestic consumption of almonds, walnuts’ and 
pistachios. 


Total production of treenuts for 1989/90 year is being estimated better than 
originally projected. Total production of almonds is estimated at over 
204,000 tons while walnut production for this year has’ reached 210,000 tons. 
Although 1989/90 is the "off" year in the bearing cycle for “pistachios 
production is estimated at 18,000 tons compared with the original forecast of 
only 12,700 tons. In spite of aggressive marketing using TEA funds and better 
marketing opportunities resulting from relaxed restriction in some of the 
Pacific Rim and EC countries total exports of “nuts“are forecast to reach's640 
million in 1989/90. 


U.S. almonds remained the leading crop among treenut exports in 1988/89. The 
United States exported over $505 million in almonds during last year. Due to 
a relatively smaller crop and higher prices coupled with a bumper crop in 
Spain total exports of almonds are expected to be lower than last year’s 
level. Major markets for almonds are still expected to the Pacific Rim and 
the EC countries. 
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Walnut crop in 1989/90 is estimated to be approximately 12 percent higher than 
the previous year and 10 percent higher than the original forecast for this 
year. Good quality of this year’s crop combined with favorable market 
conditions in West Germany, Spain, and Italy are forecast to result in greater 
than expected increases in shipments to these countries. Total exports of 
inshell walnuts are forecast to increase to $80 million compared with $72 
million during 1988/89. 


Wine: The U.S. wine industry is looking for an approximately 13 percent 
increase in total wine exports during the year 1989/90 over the previous 
year’s level of $75 million. Major markets are expected to be Japan and the 
United Kingdom. Aggressive marketing under the TEA program and import tariff 
reductions in some countries are contributing towards improved U.S. wine 
exports. Exports are also expected to grow in the Scandinavian and other 
North European markets. U.S. wine producers are finding it harder to increase 
domestic shipments. Therefore, they are aggressively looking for overseas 
markets for their products. 
U.S. EXPORTS OF HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS TO OFFSHORE DESTINATIONS? 
Fiscal Years (Oct-Sept), Millions of Dollars 





COMMODITY GROUP FY 85 Fiac86 BYE 87 FY 88 FY 89 nO Oe 
Fresh Fruit a2 593 HAS 798 841 817 

Processed Fruit 535 S51 427 536 588 604 

Fresh Vegetables 21) 66 78 104 La 125 

Processed Vegetables 237 260 297 Sa: 487° 516 
Tree Nuts 480 465 560 748 663 640 

Wine 20 25 43 71 15 85 

Hops and Products 44 45 48 54 64 60 

Nursery Products 36 43 42 a 51 60 

TOTAL L/D 1,847 2 e209 27/55 2,091 2,904 

10ffshore refers to all countries except Canada. 7*Forecast. 3Part of 


increase due to changes in definition of category. 


U.S. EXPORTS OF SELECTED HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS TO OFFSHORE DESTINATIONS 1/ 
Fiscal Years (Oct-Sept) 1988-89 and Forecast 1990 


COMMODITY 1987 1988 1989 1987 1988 1989 
---1,000 Metric Tons--- ---- § Million ---- 
Oranges 239 275 300 138 160 175 
Grapefruit 425 454 180 208 220 95 
Lemons 133 133 135 94 92 95 
Apples 249 204 280 108 102 137 
Raisins 91 91 93 LS]; Tai) 158 
Dried Prunes 56 54 / 90 88 97 
Asparagus ) 9 10 26 2 28 
Onions 62 49 40 17 14 10 
Canned Corn 108 98 110 81 79 83 
Frozen Corn 4/7 52 58 35 4O 45 
Frozen French Fries 114 141 163 ah 92 100 
Almonds, Shlld/Prepd 1/3 150 125 Di 474 410 
Walnuts, Inshell 47 46 50 86 72 80 
Wine (million liters) 49 aU 65 wl ID 85 


1/ All destinations except Canada. 
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MEDITERRANEAN CITRUS OUTLOOK 


Citrus production in the principal producing countries of the Mediterranean 
Basin during the 1989/90 season is forecast at 13.9 million tons, about 

2 percent below a year earlier. Overall export volume of fresh citrus: handled 
by Mediterranean shippers will decline modestly in line with the drop in 
exportable supplies. Utilization of citrus fruit by processors in the. region, 
however, is expected to be off sharply. 


The drop in citrus production in 1989/90 by Mediterranean growers largely 
reflects the smaller crops projected in Italy, Morocco and Turkey. The 
Italian industry continues to suffer from the affects of the freeze of 1987. 
Production also was hampered from hot and dry weather this past spring and 
summer. Turkish orange and lemon production is down because of a_ severe 
drought and last winter’s freeze which badly damaged many lemon trees and and 
the fruit set for this season. In Morocco, citrus production appears to be 
off following the record production of 1988/89 and concern over the export 
outlook which may have resulted in a reduction in grove inputs. 


The Spanish citrus industry had forecast a record citrus harvest in 1989/90 of 
4.8 million tons compared to the previous record of 4.5 million tons set two 
years ago. Unfortunately, several weeks of persistent heavy precipitation in 
the important producing areas of Valencia and Castellon caused the loss of as 
much as 400,000 tons of tangerines. Orange and lemon harvests reportedly 
sustained only minor losses due to the November-December rains. The Spanish 
citrus crop nevertheless will be larger than the prior season. 


A return to normal weather and improved water supplies for irrigation is 
expected to allow Egypt’s citrus production in 1989/90 to recover from the 
poor showing in 1988/89. Almost all of the increase in citrus supplies will 
be directed to internal fresh orange consumption. Citrus fruit availability 
in Israel and Greece also will be up this season. The additional fruit 
produced in Israel will be directed to export markets while the increase in 
the Greek harvest will be absorbed by processors. 


Fresh citrus exports by Mediterranean shippers during the 1989/90 season is 
forecast at at 4.6 million tons, down less than 1 percent from a year earlier. 
The larger export volume anticipated for Israel and Spain will be offset by 
declines for Morocco and Turkey. Export sales by most other Mediterranean 
countries in 1989/90 will reach volumes similar to 1988/89. 


Although total fresh citrus exports will be off slightly in 1989/90 from the 
1988/89 season, export shipments of fresh oranges by Mediterranean Basin 
producers in 1989/90 are expected to be up 8 percent. This is based on an 
‘improved fruit availability in the region and increased sales this season by 
Israel and Spain. The lion’s share of the additional orange exports projected 
for Spain and Israel will be taken by West European importers and will not 
compete with U.S. orange sales made in our key Asian markets. Mediterranean 
exports of fresh grapefruit in 1989/90 also will reach larger levels than a 
year ago. This is due to the larger-Israeli crop and the strong European 
import demand for Israeli grapefruit that is anticipated because of the sharp 
reduction in Florida grapefruit supplies resulting from the December freeze. 
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The overall reduction in Mediterranean fresh citrus exports is tied to smaller 
shipping volumes for tangerines and lemons. Turkey’s smaller lemon harvest 
and a strong internal demand which has caused nearly a doubling in domestic 
price levels are expected to cause Turkey’s lemon exports to plummet’ from 
125,000 tons in 1988/89 to 50,000 tons in 1989/90. The Soviet Union is’ the 
largest buyer of Turkish lemons, with other important export outlets in 
Eastern Europe and the Middle East. The European Community recently 
designated 15,000 tons of lemons to be part of its food aid package® ‘for 
Poland. This fruit will be supplied from lemons withdrawn from commercial 
channels under the European Market’s market support mechanism. The reduction 


in _the 1989/90 tangerine crops. in Spain, Morocco, and Turkey will limit the 
region’s export shipments of tangerines. 


Utilization of citrus fruit by Mediterranean processors in 1989/90 will 
decline to 2.5 million tons, 13 percent below 1988/89. Processed fruit 
volumes are expected to drop sharply in Italy, Morocco, Spain, and Turkey. 
Although Mediterranean processors are likely to absorb less of all major 


citrus fruit types in the current season, the reduction in Oranges and lemons 
will be the most pronounced. 


FRESH CITRUS: PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND PROCESSING IN SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1987/88 TO 1989/90 1/ 
(1,000 METRIC TONS) 














TABLE 1: TOTAL CITRUS . PRODUCTION . EXPORTS OF FRESH FRUIT 5 FRUIT PROCESSED 
s : : FORECAST: z : FORECAST: : : FORECAST 
COUNTRY : 1987/88 : 1988/89 : 1989/90 : 1987/88 : 1988/89 : 1989/90 : 1987/88 : 1988/89 : 1989/90 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE : 
MEDITERRANEAN BASIN : 5 2 
CY DEUS ale eteteta ole loleleter= (ale 'airiel <i> = 286 305 325 = 199 195 22902 48 75 61 
EQyDt meric s siclapversraisiaic'=sie © 1,661 1,544 Dons 214 178 180 : 14 16 17 
GAR a emteretateiata = cctelclalsieislsiaisie\s)s 105 124 134 : 99 113 2 3s ——e — —— 
GIrEGCE src cca s clels sic Zid ces 608 1,019 1,087 : 188 253 252 5 93 160 187 
TSrael peinwec ches seca s Sees : et 2 7. 1,042 1,200 : 467 347 476 : 557 670 673 
EC Usoretetalelalel ala laieie sverelel = elajni= s 23143 3,081 2, 03005 233 237 235. 512 1,083 866 
MO LOCC Omesisisieielaiais icici =1> (aie) =ie 1,234 1,451 1,250" < 544 643 53 Smee 254 336 244 
SPA Ll ereieielsiclcis/aie siete seis = etetere 3 4,543 4,246 4,422 : 2,373 2,299 27395 a 398 388 347 
UTR clare eleva ietataie!al=( esate a! =1=1=1.5 1,252 1,335 iOS ie: 234 309 See 127 140 106 
Subtotalecnciecicics sisisics «sass $ 13,129 14,147 13,865 : 4,551 4,574 4,561 : 2,003 2,868 2,501 
OTHER NORTHERN HEMISPHERE =: 2 : 
Cubatecrac accent cisec.cccc ces 944 990 1,015 : 450 508 558 : 165 185 210 
RIRDAT royale creteetnie sc nicie'= c.c.ste : 3,298 2,674 2h Ae 23 22 238: 866 539 652 
MEXDCOUY Jitcicicinig ei=> -ieis selalees 2,879 3,190 3,639 : 53 64 54: 605 529 717 
United States 1/ 2/.......- $ 11,577 11,975 8,886 : 955 999 738 : Vitae 8,169 5,732 
Stibtotalecmicc cts icici icle ele s.2 © : 18,698 18,829 16,314 : 1,481 1,593 13737: 9,413 9,422 7,311 
Total Northern Hemisphere...: 31,827 32,976 30,179 : 6,032 6,167 5,934 : 11,416 12,290 9,812 
SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE < : : 
Argentina.......---------+-: 1,612 1,395 —— § 181 184 — : 473 448 —- 
ANSELM La ceiciecicie seco stele are . 550 623 a 50 61 iS 306 337 —— 
Brag. bee oe ccs nese besias e 11,424 14,455 —?: 86 92 —: 7,477 10,175 — 
CAST Gre ota ete ate 2) aolinnw javese s 200 190 — : 1 2 — : — es meee’ 
South Africa 3/....---.---: 876 800 — : 435 440 — : 304 217 — 
Mrigquay.sa cee os 2 ener ons 165 173 ls 55 65 Seale 40 44 — 
a to ee eee 
Total Southern Hemisphere...: 14,827 17,636 —: 808 844 a 8,600 11,221 —— 
ee 
GRAND TOTAL.......---------- i 46,654 50,612 30,179 : 6,840 7,011 5,934 : 20,016 23,511 9,812 


—Indicates zero, negligible, or not available. 


SOURCE: Crop Reporting Board and U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census for United States. Reports from U.S. 
Agricultural Counselors and Attaches or USDA estimates for all other countries. 


JANUARY 1990 Horticultural and Tropical Products Division, FAS/USDA 
Foreign Production Estimates Division, FAS/USD 
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FRESH CITRUS: PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND PROCESSING IN SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1987/88 TO 1989/90 4/ 
(1,000 METRIC TONS) 





TABLE 2: SWEET ORANGES 2 PRODUCTION ag = EXPORTS OF FRESH FRUIT = FRUIT PROCESSED 
COUNTRY : 1987/88 : 1988/89 : 1989/90F: 1987/88 : 1988/89 : 1989/90F: 1987/88 = 1988/89 : 1989/90F 
Sen Ce ee ee ee ee nee 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE i = : 
MEDITERRANEAN BASIN . $ : 
CYPIUS - este crsicies so sate wvetniepeteres 138 153 165 : 97 84 Li3 2: 20 49 32 
EGY Dtierete ae creteverete aie state agereraterens 1,387 1,199 1,390 : 214 178 180 : 8 10 10 
Gazal / “co sisciccisccccccleerecs 83 98 Ti25 80 91 105 : — — — 
Greece cas cnc cos osetia eS 462 770 8315: 181 221 220 : 79 124 150 
Ts rae lye occ a:ciore ie aesescias ove eters 627 546 630 : 300 205 2S 289 351 340 
Utally Seretacvei siecle elaysteterars sterslars 1,343 1,968 1,655 : 150 153 150 : 305 800 600 
MoroCGo) G67 sere.e isis: efele wists erate aye 891 994 844 : 408 455 400 : 227 289 220 
Spada diye eos cis evoletorele sterarace 2,442 2,216 2,634 : 1,179 998 1,200 : 160 165 180 
TULKGY).feroersrsvers sista eiorelaiecel erate : 700 700 600 : 66 90 30 : 70 75 60 
Subtotal errrya oc. oesterets cetera 2 8,073 8,644 8,861 : 2,675 2,475 2,673 : 1,158 1,863 1,592 
OTHER NORTHERN HEMISPHERE : s s 
Cuba met cisco nets os ciel siete sisyer<iors 560 575 590 : 265 300 330 : 115 125 140 
DADO crerele alata, olatelaiarsieceietereretateie 67 58 60 : — — ae 2 2 2 
Mexico. o 3 fees tee 1,942 2,269 2,650 : 9 8 7B 400 344 530 
United States 1/ 7/.......: 7,903 8,269 6,087 : 335 367 400 : 5,958 6,385 4,400 
Subtotal... c< sc.cscssreiciais ms ctere 10,472 11,171 9,387 : 609 675 S32 6,475 6,856 5,072 
Total Northern Hemisphere...: 18,545 19,815 18,248 : 3,284 3,150 3,405 : 7,633 8,719 6,664 
SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 3 : s 
Argentina sia. sce so sisetsreys oe 2 650 600 — : 75 80 — : 170 165 — 
Australtacoccces.e ccs eae as 450 504 — : 45 53 — : 265 290 — 
Braga less. scans ornate servers 10,400 13,385 —: 79 85 — i: 7,385 10,080 —— 
Hile Fs. Be ses rsravcicta Hetstelocians ate 120 100 — : — — — : — — a 
South Africa 6/ 8/........ : 682 632 —: 350 355 — : 217 156 — 
NET UNQUAYeterete tate a tatoloketat=feratatet= . 68 71 — : 37 38 — : 13 15 
Total Southern Hemisphere...: 12,370 15,292 —: 586 611 —: 8,050 10,706 — 
GRAND TOTAL...........------ = 30,915 35,107 18,248 : 3,870 3,761 3,405 : 15,683 19,425 6,664 
TABLE 3: TANGERINES & PRODUCTION S EXPORTS OF FRESH FRUIT rs FRUIT PROCESSED 
COUNTRY : 1987788 : 1988/89 : 1989/90F: 1987/88 : 1988/89 : 1989/90F: 1987/88 : 1988/89 : 1989/90F 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE = rE : 
MEDITERRANEAN BASIN 3 = a 
(egeigitte asooupdenooDaSoo0Gae 6 6 6: 2 3 35 aa aon — 
Equi psa saisiero rs rere rarcieraraia yess 134 151 1555: — — — : 4 4 5 
GaZaTO/ cciare cisis sus wlevs isis s<ratere — -— —: =a —— — : —— —— a 
GLECCO Sataie mnie le clasalolerelaia als eee 49 69 73 3 1 1 2a 1 1 2 
Tsraecl icc aca eseie=, os erates 122 90 120 : 32 30 40 : 50 35 55 
ET Ga liyeeete covers oat o's) =) steals raster = 333 407 400 : 8 4 Ans 15 13 15 
MOTOCCONS Jreretalersierateteie ete ateterer 303 420 Dae 133 184 134°: 22 45 20 
Spain. cicc:c2 cise spore ose ss tcisioe 1,307 1,260 1,052 = 773 876 760 : 155 150 90 
Turkey 27. occ eis sheretete syseras : 280 320 250 : 53 74 40 : 28 32 25 
Subtotal ee ocicmc'scisevstetsciciecs 2,534 2,723 Digs ain 1,002 1,172 983 : 21D 280 212 
OTHER NORTHERN HEMISPHERE =: . = 
Cuba receive cleratetecoiteteteteretarars 25 30 30 : 5 8 8 : ——— = com 
JAPAN ELOY Lore cre cvsl eters she etensierels 2,941 2,387 2,477 : 23 22 23: 830 508 620 
MEXUEOM /areieie siete lotelsrat-veratey=ta 151 157 180 : 9 14 12: 15 16 18 
United States 1/ 11/......: 369 372 2713 15 11 5 = 173 178 80 
Subtotals cocci eeeteieoieerotels 3,486 2,946 2,964 : 52 55 48 : 1,018 702 718 
Total Northern Hemisphere. ..: 6,020 5,669 SP 2910 5: 1,054 1,227 1,031 : 1,293 982 930 
SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE = = : 
ALGeNtina cco oesiee cues ee aia 286 280 a 16 27 — : 16 24 — 
Aust ralvae7):. <a s-vors- sieis ohevecs 32 41 a mneS 3 5 — : 5 6 mea 
Brazel 2/7 reverheteisleve ayers rae 5 453 467 —: 5 5 an a oe — 
Chi le@sas.c nc cdecct pesca — — — : es a ema a = a 
SouthvAtricag2/. ease ees — —- —: == ed — — nes — 
Uruguay =< 25's oe eo : 35 37 —— 5 6 7 7 3 3 —— 
Total Southern Hemisphere. .-: 806 825 ns 30 44 —; 24 33 ae 
GRAND: TOTAL........--------.: 6,826 6,494 eee 1,084 1,271 1,031): 01 £317 ent 01 Se 930m 
JANUARY 1990 Horticultural and Tropical Products Division, FAS/USDA 


Foreign Production Estimates Division, FAS/USDA 
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FRESH CITRUS: PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND PROCESSING IN SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1987/88 TO 1989/90 4/ 
(1,000 METRIC TONS) 








TABLE 4: LEMONS 3 PRODUCTION 3 EXPORTS OF FRESH FRUIT = FRUIT PROCESSED 
COUNTRY : 1987/88 : 1988/89 : 1989/90F: 1987788 : 1988/89 : 1989/90F: 1987/88 : 1988/89 : 1989/90F 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE : = = 
MEDITERRANEAN BASIN 4 = 2 
GY PEUGleeretetetaretetere a) cistcieierereiere(s 46 49 49 : 30 36 37 6 7 6 
EGY D Gate retetetelaelelave sacle) aioter esis 2 2 2a — — — ee es SSESS 
GAZ Be taratetefotele nos ol sis) aia aievayciars 12 1s 10 : 10 11 8 : cd ee ——— 
GleeGCememateeinaio)= sels aiaelelaie ies 89 170 eh Ss 6 31 305s 8 30 30 
MS LAC Me eretatelele <fele ele stm <ls =)a/e'= 47 37 40 : 16 8 ald 18 26 24 
Gal yee tetielale lela elaine araratare 592 681 650 : 74 77 Sa 150 252 225 
MOFOCCO nicnicic s c\cin ecie nessa s : 20 21 20 : 1 1 ab B 2 —— 2 
Spa i ieetteeteleletatee = lelaromse cies 760 733 700 : 410 415 A250: 70 60 65 
UIE KG evetaletais lela 'a\aielclei<lsioiajo'« : 240 280 L70—: 100 125 505: 24 28 17 
Subtotal nem se slo -/e/alelae e'e'c : 1,808 1,986 1,814 : 647 704 638 : 278 403 369 
OTHER NORTHERN HEMISPHERE : : $ 
Cuba mrerteietaiete staa's stu: cie/euctuiac.s s —— —- —: —- —_— —: —— a= — 
Japan. .....---- cee ee ee eeee 2 2 2063 —_— — —: —_— — — 
MAXT CORY Sq orsiciers = sale Siarnieic > : 9 9 om ——— — —: 9 9 9 
United States 1/.......... 5 712 689 672 : 139 140 140 : 296 266 260 
SUDEOUA ame iecioie = <ie ayaieisraim o(sie 723 700 683 : 139 140 140 : 305 275 269 
Total Northern Hemisphere...: 2,531 2,686 2,497 : 786 844 778 : 583 678 638 
SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE : : re 
AL QONUA NAG alelcie's alain ovelclsleve oe : 500 360 —: 57 49 — : 196 168 —S 
Australiag13/~<.<<a<c00s2 0 = Sa) 43 —: 1 2 —: 19 21 — 
Brazv le ta 7 cocisis s\- <cloa ceca 35 35 — : — — — i: 35 35 —_— 
CHA VS Foieis srarate sto iew tere cleietereis 5 80 90 — : 1 2 —: —— — —_— 
South (Africa... .222..0.s.< 5 65 52 —: 22 22 z 32 20 — 
NEUTER erece pe farelotaha alo cla ietselsraiais 54 57 — : 10 18 — : 20 22 —— 
Total Southern Hemisphere...: 771 637 —: 91 93 —: 302 266 — 
GRAND TOTAL.....-....-------: 3,302 37323 2 ASI 877 937 778 : 885 944 638 
TABLE 5: GRAPEFRUIT PRODUCTION = EXPORTS OF FRESH FRUIT = FRUIT PROCESSED 




















COUNTRY 1987/88 : 1988/89 : 1989/90F: 1987/88 : 1988/89 : 1989/90F: 1987/88 : 1988/89 : 1989/90F 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE z 5 2 
MEDITERRANEAN BASIN : = = 
VEU aerate otal ietelatstalaiet=ieterss 96 97 LO5e5 70 72 76 : 22 19 23 
OY Di tete tals rot ote tate taetetare seas = —_ 2 ae os — —?: en —— ——— 
GAZ Ar cre ccelctcie ora sisi svelayeie =e) 610 5 10 13 1273 9 11 10 : ee a — 
Gr@CCe@ se wae ccm cmiccisa sec cles : 5 6 6: ao — — : 3 3 3 
TSrael occa cece seas sce 317 353 390 : 114 98 140 : 193 255 250 
Ra ye etay ae taiotetetatatetaletetete orl= 2 3 7 6: 1 3 me —— — ane 
MOKOCCOn 6 ciciels.sic)s)al=ie\e\elsinie's : 4 4 4: — - —: 2 2 2 
SDAP re oteielele eel taieiai=lal= i= |= sels : 18 22 23m: Ty» 6 ee 3 3 3 
POLK CY aia ciete wiclelale onion ln iaalnia's 27 30 2a: 15 20 sah ts 3 3 3 
Subtota lees s sce mecca. ae : 480 534 DID 216 210 2527: 226 285 284 
OTHER NORTHERN HEMISPHERE : = : 
Cubase ceiicie cree s Noinscie cis 2 284 315 325": 160 180 200 : 50 60 70 
Japan...---------+-5--+2-00? — — as —— cad —— s aed — oe 
MeXTVCO Ul fa ciciciels = <inteieminre os = 105 715 100 : 5 —_ —i: 51 30 30 
United States 1/.........-: 2,541 2,595 1,800 : 462 478 190 : 1,333 1,328 980 
Subtotale. sateccc eects os aise s 2,930 2,985 2pae ome 627 658 390 : 1,434 1,418 1,080 
Total Northern Hemisphere...: 3,410 37529 2,800 : 843 868 642 : 1,660 1,703 1,364 
SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE = : 3 
AL Gent Na sere terete ot ereretearerel= 2 176 155 —: 33 28 —: 91 91 eae 
PIS CT a ed Berets tater ais) ch aretetarere! o.= 31 35 — : i! 1 —: Ay 20 — 
Brami dee clas oct siesieereters =< 24 24 —: — — —: 22 2D —— 
Cha Gate ctats eta oete cease ete aiele === ae == & — — —: — ae == 
South Africa 8/........---: 129 116 — : 63 63 —: 55 Al ae 
UTM quay. cise le sieelels eleinis ie! <i= is 8 8 ne 2 2 —: 4 4 <a 
Total Southern Hemisphere...: 368 338 ==] = 99 94 — : 189 178 — 
GRANDETOTAL ccc oc sc. cee ca s 3,778 3,857 2,800 : 942 962 642 : 1,849 1,881 1,364 
JANUARY 1990 Horticultural and Tropical Products Division, FAS/USDA 


Foreign Production Estimates Division, FAS/USDA 
JANUARY ~90 19 HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS REVIEW 


FRESH CITRUS: PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND PROCESSING IN SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1987/88 TO 1989/90 4/7 
(1,000 METRIC TONS) 























a ee aR ED ES COUN D RQTEDT IT TEU LnnnIIIIET SS ini IN NINN ptr reer Ul reer cp psa gS cs cer ee 
TABLE 6: OTHER CITRUS 4/ : PRODUCTION : EXPORTS OF FRESH FRUIT . FRUIT PROCESSED 
: z : FORECAST: 2 : FORECAST: : : FORECAST 
COUNTRY : 1987/88 : 1988/89 : 1989/90 : 1987/88 : 1988/89 : 1989/90 : 1987/88 : 1988/89 : 1989790 
i ch a an SL 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE - : : 
MEDITERRANEAN BASIN : : : ae 
CYPIUS ...--- eee eee cere eee’ a a ae = aad — Shee aad ed 
EQUpUe) Shire sorte cicioiers oieieiarr= a 138 190 210": —— == i a 2 2 
GAZA cere cicicle ole ece1elaielsjavele.e ois ag a ——— =r ania ae = : ae a — 
Greece 16/..... ane a ievayeteinfalsiols 3 4 Aa = — ae 2 2 2 
TSK GCGMepeeece iere iat sierstarsteters se : 14 16 20s 5 6 9: 7 3 4 
TEA) abd /erisiwratelecielereleretcre rel : 42 18 26 : — — es 42 18 26 
MOT OCCOlsisiers sis svelecrelelels s/erersiels 16 12 115: 2 3 sms 1 — eee 
Spain US foes cle sersi<ioteclowctels 16 15 Lee 4 4 3 10 10 9 
Turkeyel8/2 ccs ceeccesiaic 5 5 4: = eee a 2 2 1 
Subtotaliac costs ove wlaiieialercie |= ; 234 260 288 : 11 13 LS ies 66 37 44 
OTHER NORTHERN HEMISPHERE =: . S 
ner ey. copooobcarcoconose 75 70 70 : 20 20 20 : —— — eae 
Japan 19 /ostsicielele = cleisisis'e's 6's 288 227 23505 —_ — — : 34 29 30 
MexT Cony /5 207 ore cieleretaiore eters 672 680 700 : 30 42 40 : 130 130 130 
United States 1/ 20/...... : 52 50 50 : 4 3 Se 17 12 12 
Subtotalimecc wire ats loie iets sieicrsis 1,087 1,027 1,055 : 54 65 63m 181 171 172 
Total Northern Hemisphere...: 1,321 1,287 1343s 65 78 78 3 247 208 216 
SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE : : . 
Argentinas. <2.. cle = osisie1slc occ) — — —: — — —: — — — 
NISC AU LA sicratsss.cteye steetelaiereus ore —— — — : a = ae — —— — 
ye tah PAW GhGddot so noUuD0Oe 512 544 —: 2 2 — : 35 38 — 
CHL Let ajctero oie cievo cs ciatarctercicvers 5 — — ne on —— ane — aes — 
South ALLiCA sc.ccl. sfacieic + c1c. : oe — —— ¢ oe ores Ss eee ——s ee 
Wale Wea Sasgacjnsooccenccdd — wa —: — ——— ee) aes — ss 
Total Southern Hemisphere...: 512 544 — i: 2 2 —: 35 38 = 
GRAND TOTAL.........----...-: 1,833 1,831 1,343 : 67 80 78 : 282 246 216 





—Indicates zero, negligible, or not available. 


1/ Crop year refers to harvest and marketing period which usually begins in the fall and extends through the spring. 
This corresponds roughly to October—June in the Northern Hemisphere and April—December in the Southern Hemisphere. For 
the Southern Hemisphere, harvest occurs entirely during the second year shown. Forecasts for production, exports, and 
processing volumes in the United States for 1989/90 have been adjusted to reflect losses of the December 1989 freeze. 
Forecasts for Mexico in 1989/90 are based on pre-freeze conditions. 2/ Exports do not include the category 

"Other Citrus " which consists of bergamots, kumquats, and other non—identified varieties. 3/ Includes Swaziland. 

4/ The crop year refers to harvest and marketing period. For oranges, tangerines, grapefruit, and limes this usually 
begins in the fall and extends through the spring. This corresponds roughly to October—June in the Northern Hemisphere 
and April—December in the Southern Hemisphere. For the Southern Hemisphere, harvest occurs entirely during the second 
year shown. For lemons, the harvest and marketing period usually begins in late summer and extends through the spring. 
This corresponds roughly to August—June in the Northern Hemisphere and February—December in the Southern Hemisphere. 

5/ Tangerine production is small and is included with oranges. 6/ Includes small quantity of tangerines. 

T/ Includes temples. 8/ Includes some fruit produced in Swaziland, Botswana, and Mozambique which is marketed through 
the South African Citrus Board. 9/ Clementines only. 10/ Mainly satsumas (also called mandarin or unshu mikan), 

but also including mandarin hybrids. 11/ Includes tangelos, which accounts for about half of combined tangerine and 
tangelo production. 12/ State of Sao Paulo only, which apparently accounts for over one-half of Brazil’s production. 
About 120,000 tons of tangerines which are processed are included in the orange table. 3/ Includes small amount of 
limes. 14/ State of Sao Paulo only. 15/ Mostly limes but some sour oranges and other varieties. 16/ Citrons and 
sour oranges. 17/ Mostly bergamots. 18/ Sour oranges. 19/ Summer oranges (natsu mikan or natsu daidai, a hybrid 
of mandarin with sour orange or pomelo). 20/ Limes 21/ Limes, State of Sao Paulo only, which apparently accounts for 
roughly 80 percent of Brazil’s lime production. Small amount of lemon is included with Brazilian limes. 


SOURCE: Crop Reporting Board and U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census for United States. Reports from U.S. 
Agricultural Counselors and Attaches or USDA estimates for all other countries. 


JANUARY 1990 Horticultural and Tropical Products Division, FAS/USDA 
Foreign Production Estimates Division, FAS/USDA 
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PRODUCTION OF PROCESSED TOMATO PRODUCTS INCREASE IN 1989 


Revised estimates for the production of tomatoes for processing in major 
producing countries show output the same as July 1989 estimates, at 18.1 
million tons for 1989, an increase of 24 percent over the 1988 production of 
14.7 million tons. Tight world supplies for tomato products and higher 
prices stimulated a large increase in plantings worldwide. Production in the 
United States rose almost 30 percent to an all time high production level of 
8.6 million tons. Mediterranean Basin production (Europe, Turkey, and Israel) 
grew 22 percent, with the biggest increases coming from Turkey. Israel more 
than doubled its production of processing tomatoes in 1989 over 1988, witha 
record 320,000 tons. EC production reached 6.5 million tons, with Greece and 
Spain exceeding their quota limits. Mexican production increased 12 percent 
in 1989 and the forecast for the 1990 shows an increase of 15 percent. After 
several years of stagnation, Taiwanese production increased 6 percent in 1989 
and is forecast to increase 10 percent in 1990. 


PRODUCTION OF TOMATOES FOR PROCESSING IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 
(Thousand Metric Tons) 


COUNTRY 1987 1988 1989 
United States 6,896 On ie 8,604 
Canada 478 519 520 
Mexico 26/2 282 Silish 
Italy oF UURL, alo 3; 300 
France 236 276 340 
Greece 865 2/ 170050 3/ 1,400 4/ 
Spain 743 746 850 
Portugal a, 450 639 
Turkey 900 iO 1,600 
Israel 178 136 320 
Taiwan 278 207 220 
TOTAL 14,372 14,653 18,110 


1/ Includes 40,000 tons withdrawn from the market. 2/ Includes about 15,000 
tons withdrawn from the market and 25,000 tons not delivered to processors. 
3/ Includes 44,000 tons not delivered to processors. 4/ Includes 8,000 tons 
withdrawn from the market and approximately 100,000 tons not delivered to 


processors. 
European Community 


The 1989 pack of tomato paste and canned tomatoes increased 16 percent and 

15 percent respectively. Ending stocks of both products are expected to rise 
in 1989 due to increased production compared to consumption and exports. 

In. 1989, the EC ona whole produced over its quota levels for tomatoes for 
processing, the first time since the quotas were introduced in the 1985/86 
marketing year. (See July 1989 Horticultural Products Review for quota 
levels.) The EC production quotas are set for each producing member. For MY 
1990/91 the quota may be changed from national to EC-wide quotas. Most member 
states view national quotas as more advantageous than an EC-wide quota since 
it enables member states to plan their production more efficiently. 


JANUARY 90 2k HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS REVIEW 


Total Italian processing tomato production in 1989 is estimated at 3.3 million 
tons, a 4.4 percent increase over 1988. While area planted increased in 1989, 
disease and unfavorable weather conditions caused lower yields. The 1989 
canned tomato pack is forecast at 1.05 million tons, up 15 percent from _ the 
previous year. Italian exports of canned tomatoes are not expected to 
increase proportionately to the increase in production due to the 100 percent 
tariff in the United States on canned tomatoes from the EC. Stocks of canned 
tomatoes are expected to climb from near zero to 60,000 tons at the end of the 
1989 season. 


Spain’s 1989 pack of tomatoes for processing is estimated at 790,000 tons, 18 
percent higher than the allowed EC quota of 667,000 tons. The largest 
increase came in the canned tomato pack, 228,000 tons in 1989 compared to 
203,100 tons in 1988. The tomato paste pack suffered from a high mold count 
and low brix levels. Domestic demand for tomato products in Spain is growing, 
particularly for crushed tomatoes (tomato triturado) and tomato paste, due to 
an increased consumer preference for Italian style food. 


For the first time since becoming a member of the EC, Portugal’s tomato paste 
output nearly reached its EC quota level and processors had their first really 
profitable year in 1989. Production of tomato paste increased a whopping 35 
percent. As in Spain, the paste pack had a high mold count and low brix 
levels. Exports are expected to absorb the increased production, with the 
USSR being the biggest buyer of Portuguese tomato paste (10,205 tons in 1988). 
Exports to the United States are not expected to increase over the 1988 level 
of 7,200 tons, due to the high mold count of the Portuguese paste. 


The 1989 processing tomato crop in Greece totaled 1.4 million tons, the 
largest production on record and well above the EC quota of 1.013 million 
tons; The Government of Greece encouraged increased plantings of industrial 
tomatoes by giving low interest loans to growers, in the hope of reaching the 
production goal as set by the EC quota. In the past few years high summer 
temperatures prevented the Greek growers from reaching the quota level. Greek 
production of tomato paste increased 16 percent in 1989 to 195,000 tons while 
exports are only expected to increase 6 percent. Greek exports of tomato 
paste continue to be purchased mainly by other EC countries, with the Middle 
East as another major importing region. Ending stocks of paste are forecast 
to” ber21;,000» “tons Sup. 9; 000s Sstons tfrom@last™ year, Due to the mild summer 
weather the brix of tomatoes delivered for processing tomato paste was lower 
than normal, resulting in yields ranging from 6.3 to 6.9 kilograms of tomatoes 
per 1 kilogram of tomato paste, 28-30 TSS basis. This compared to previous 
year’s yields from 5.3 to 6.0. Canned tomato production increased 20 percent 
in 1989 to 21,000 tons. Domestic consumption of canned tomatoes, including 
crushed tomatoes, has shown substantial increases in the past two years. 
Greece is changing from a net exporter to a net importer of canned tomatoes. 


Turkey 


Turkey produced a record production of tomato paste, 270,000 tons in marketing 
year 1988, and even higher production is forecast for marketing year 1989 - 
280,000 _—sittons. Attractive prices in both domestic and foreign markets 
encouraged the production to reach a record level. Turkey has become a major 
producer of tomato paste in recent years, second only to the United States and 
Italy. Although Turkey has no support price policy on tomatoes or tomato 
products, the government encourages paste exports by giving a subsidy of 50 
dollars per ton to exporters. Tax rebates that had been paid to exporters 
were abolished as of January 1, 1989. MY 1988 exports reached an estimated 
140,000 tons with the major buyer being Japan. Foreign demand for Turkish 
tomato paste is high and if the present trend continues, MY 1989 exports are 
forecast to reach 200,000 tons. 
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Israel 


Production of tomatoes for processing more than doubled in MY 1989 to 320,000 
tons. The tremendous increase in production bucks the trend of reduced 
production of processing tomatoes from 1983 to 1988. High*sprices for 
processing tomatoes due to world supply shortages and continued crop 
difficulties and low prices for cotton spurred many Israeli growers to plant 
tomatoes in 1989. Due to economies of scale, more and more of the Israeli 
processed tomato crop is being planted on large acreage. Also, the current 
shortage of available labor for hand picking is giving rise to increased 
mechanized harvesting. Production of all Israeli tomato products increased 
dramatically in 1989. Tomato paste production in 1989 almost doubled over 
1988 production, 22,000 tons versus 11,500 tons. The canned tomato pack rose 
41,000 tons to 53,000 tons. Tomato sauce production increased 22,000 tons to 
41,000 tons, while tomato juice pack nearly doubled to 15,000 tons. 


Israeli tomato product exports are expected to recover from the decline of the 


past five years. In the previous five years, with declining production, 
processors attempted to shift from paste to specialty sauces and peeled whole 
tomatoes. At the beginning of the 1980’s most exports were aimed at the 


United States. In recent years, as the dollar weakened against the European 
currencies, exports were directed toward Europe. Exports to the United States 
of all Israeli tomato products are expected to increase dramatically in MY 
1989. 


Mexico 


The 1989 Mexican tomato paste pack increased 17 percent to 43,300 tons. The 
elimination of the quota system on tomato plantings and stronger prices from 
tomato products brought about the increased pack. The 1990 pack is forecast 
to increase another 10,000 tons. Exports of tomato paste in 1989 are 
estimated at 39,000 tons with a forecast increase of 9,000 tons for 1990. The 
United States is the main market for Mexican tomato paste, followed by Canada 
and Japan. 


Taiwan 


Short supplies in the previous two marketing years have increased the MY 1989 
(December 88 to March 1989) processing tomato production by 6 percent to 
220,000 tons. Production for MY 1990 is expected to increase 10 percent to 
242,000 tons. Short world supplies and high export prices provided incentive 
for Taiwanese canners to return to packing tomato products after several years 
of stagnation in the market. MY 1989 production of canned tomatoes increased 
10 percent to 7,100 tons and the 1990 forecast is for only a slight increase 
of 3 percent, to 7,300 tons. Tomato paste production increased 12 percent in 
MY 1989 to 37,000 tons, but is expected to return to traditional levels in MY 
1990. 


Most of the increase production went to exports, with Japan being the 
principle market for Taiwan’s canned tomato exports, taking half the total 
exports in 1988/89. Canned tomato exports to the United States, mainly dices 
and paste, increased almost 400 percent during the first 8 months of 1989 
compare with the same period in 1988. 


Melinda Sallyards (202) 382-8911 
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IMarketing years bea in July, exept for France, which is August. ve 
December preceding fhe first year indicated, e.g. "Taiwan 1989/90 represents product packed beginning in December 1988. 


THE JAPANESE MARKET FOR MELONS 


Summary 


The market for melons in Japan was estimated to be 1.2 million metric tons in 
1988, a decrease of 6 percent from 1987. However, spurred by the rise in the 
value of the yen, melon imports doubled in quantity from 1986 to 1988 to 
20,485 metric tons. The United States is the principal foreign supplier of 
melons to Japan, primarily honeydew melons from California, accounting for 72 
percent of imports by quantity in 1988. 


Domestic Production and Market 


Domestic Japanese melon production declined slightly between 1984 and 1988. 
Domestic production supplies over 98 percent of all annual melon consumption 
in Japan. Of this, open field production accounts for 96 percent of melon 
production, principally during the summer months, while greenhouse production 
accounts for the remaining 4 percent. 


JAPANESE MELON PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 


TYPE APPEARANCE PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS AVG. 1988* SPECIAL 
SEASON IN WHOLESALE FEATURES 
1987 PRICE 
(M. TONS) (YEN/KG) 
Watermelon Round, not May-August 863, 300 13) 65% of all 
oval like melon con- 
North American sumption by 
watermelons weight in 
1988 
Prince Melon Softball size May-July 92,246 340 


with a light 
green exterior 
and interior 


Andes Melon Smaller than a May-July 104,000 345 
honeydew with a 
mottled green 


exterior 

Amus Melon not available June-July 66,000 329 

Musk Melon Sinvlaresin»s size, Year-round, 44,900 793 Greenhouse 
to honeydew peak in Dec., produced; 
with exterior forsgitts prestige 
like cantaloupes gift item 
and light 


green flesh 


* 128 Yen/USS1 in 1988 
SOURCE: U.S. Agricultural Trade Office, Tokyo 
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Melons are regarded as a special fruit in Japan. The musk melon is considered 
a delicacy and is often priced at retail from 3,000 yen to 12,000 yen per 
melon. A substantial percentage of domestically produced melons are sold for 
gift  purposes--traditional gifts in the summer and December gift seasons and 
get-well presents. As such, they carry prestige and are often sold though 
high class fruit shops or department stores. 


Most melons in Japan pass from growers to local agricultural cooperatives, 
from which they are forwarded to wholesale markets around the country. Over 
80 percent of melons are sold through auction on the wholesale market. The 
remainder is bought directly by the largest supermarket retailers. 


DOMESTIC JAPANESE MELON PRODUCTION 
(Metric Tons) 


Description 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 
Watermelons 876,100 820,400 840,400 863, 300 789,600 
Other Open Field 

Melons* 332,400 329,100 338,900 366,000 561,300 
Greenhouse Melons** 38,100 37,100 39,900 44,900 41,900 
TOTAL 1,246,000 1,1867000"919219 ,200 19274, 200715192, 800 


* Primarily Prince, Andes, and Amus melons. Variety specific 
production data for open field melons are not available. 

** Primarily musk melon. 

SOURCE: Japanese Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries 


The Melon Import Market 


Melon imports reached 20,485 metric tons in 1988, an increase of 27.3 percent 
over 1987, and almost double 1986 imports. Though still representing a small 
percentage of total Japanese melon consumption, imported melons have gradually 
increased market share, growing from 0.3 percent in 1984 to 1.7 percent in 
1988. Melon imports have been aided by the strengthening of the yen, which 
has made import prices more competitive, and a growing interest .n honeydew 
melons, which are not grown in quantity in Japan. ; 


The United States is the dominant exporter of melons to Japan with a tonnage 
market share of 72 percent in 1988. The second largest exporter of melons to 
Japan is Mexico, with a 22 percent share in 1988. Mexico has surpassed the 
United States as primary supplier to the Japanese market in 1989. Mexico 
accounted for 55 percent of imports’ through August and is likely to maintain 
the number one position at the end of the year. Industry sources note that 
there is increasing Japanese investment in Mexican off-season melon (primarily 
honeydew) production that sells for a premium in Japan. 
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JAPANESE MELON IMPORTS BY COUNTRY 


United States 2,063 4,570 8,453 12,305 14,768 5, 100 
Mexico 1,047 VS202 1,470 2, 995 4,558 6,927 
New Zealand 150 297 438 696 648 447 
China (PRC) 0 0 0 0 506 76 
Other 0 5 3 0 5 21 

Total 3,860 6,074 10,364 16,094 20,485 2 Sel 


Value (1,000 Yen**) 


United States 489,139 636,085 9695975 915416,428 1,7707;505 640,724 


Mexico 315,668 450,186 386,564 554,810 1,026,438 1,521,498 
New Zealand 115,647 207,842 307,446 432,337 4205337 275,046 
China (PRC) 0 0 0 0 Coe ies bs ietews 
Other 0 1,913 2,430 0 2,454 4,039 

Total 9207541 290,026), 1,666,415 254035575 3,250,309 2,457,294 


* Through August. 

** Value is C.I.F.; Exchange rates (Yen/USS1): 1984--236; 1985--240; 
1986--170; 1987--146; 1988--128; 1989--140. 

SOURCE: Japanese Ministry of Finance 


Most melon imports from the United States enter from August (the end of the 
Japanese production season) through October. As such, they come at the end of 
the Japanese shipping season. Mexican melons are imported largely between 
February and May, shortly before the main period of the Japanese harvest. 


Most melons shipped from the United States are honeydews grown in California. 
Despite the steady growth in the Japanese melon market, forces of supply and 
demand have to be taken into account in analyzing the market. U.S. honeydews 
and Japanese melons compete for market share in late July and August--the 
onset of the California season and the wane of the Japanese production period. 
If the Japanese season is lengthened because of good weather, the beginning of 
the U.S. export season will be sluggish (as happened in the 1989 season). 


Imported melons are sold primarily at supermarkets in pre-cut state. 
According to importers, the quality of the imported melons is very hard for 
consumers to judge from the outside. As a result, given the special nature of 
melons, retailers are reluctant to sell melons without first "demonstrating" 
the quality, i.e., the melons must be cut open. 


There are an estimated 30 major importers of melons to Japan, among whom the 
big trading companies are the largest. Some of the major retail supermarket 
chains also import melons, however, their share of the total is estimated to 
be only around 10 percent. Melons are subject to a 10 percent import tariff. 
In addition, similar to all food products, a 3 percent sales tax is applied at 
the time of entry. Melons, like to all other imported fresh produce, must 
undergo an inspection for plant health at the time of entry to Japan. All 
imported fresh produce must be accompanied by a phytosanitary certificate 
issued by the proper authority of the exporting nation (the Animal and Plant 
Health Inspection Service in the United States). 
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JAPANESE MONTHLY MELON IMPORT, 1988 
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Most imported melon products pass directly from importers to the customer 
without going to auction at wholesale markets. This’ 4s*Vinecostrasteasco 
domestically produced melons, most of which go through wholesale markets. The 
principal customers for imported melons are the large supermarket chains. 


According to importers, as much as_ one-third of all melon imports are 
classified as off-grade, which means they are either sold at a discount or 


discarded. This poses financial risks for importers and reduces the appeal of 
importing. In the case of cantaloupes, spoilage is cited as the major 
problem. The heavy weight of watermelons, which increases transport costs, 


combined with the low retail prices, have kept many importers from actively 
promoting this item. 


Melons often are sold individually wrapped or in combination with other fruits 
in) asgiLt. set, The most expensive varieties are often sold with their own 
box. Uniformity of melon size and exterior appearance is very important. 
Every effort should be made to ensure that high-grade product is supplied to 
the Japanese market. 


1989 and Outlook 


Overall melon imports through August 1989 are 12 percent greater than for the 
same period in 1988. This increase is, however, illusory as it is due toa 
surge in imports from Mexico and comes despite a drop in imports from the 
United States. The decrease in U.S. shipments also is evident in export data 
through September, which show a decrease of 31 percent from the same period in 
190G. 8 LOOMS.) se LOS. Industry sources indicate that October 1989 shipments 
will also decrease as rain in late. September knocked California out of the 
market. 
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The reduced levels of current year U.S. exports should not be taken as an 
indication of market softening. According to industry sources, the 1988 
export surge should rather be viewed as an aberration. In 1988 ‘the game’ 
Started earlier in the year than normal. Japanese buyers came looking for 
melons in May (normally most shipments start in late July-early August) as the 
Japanese market was_ short. U.S. speculators moved in to try to serve this 
perceived increase in demand. Many grower/shippers sent melons to Japan that 
had not been grown specifically for that quality-conscious market (even 
field-packed melons were shipped to Japan). It should be noted that _ the 
exchange rate in 1988 was around 125 yen per dollar, the lowest level in 
decades, thus increasing the affordability of U.S. melons. 


Moving into the main shipping season in late July 1988, prices were high, a 
lot of one-shot players were in the game, and supply outstripped demand. 
Suddenly the bottom fell out of the market, prices plummeted, and both 
exporters and importers were hurt. 


UNITED STATES: MELONS EXPORTS TO JAPAN 


Products Years 


1984 1985 1986 1987 1988: 1988* 1989* 


Volume (m. tons) 
Cantaloupe 38 28 70 256 223% 213 Ue) 
Honeydew & other aire 5,386 9,122 13,977 15,089: 13,701 9,261 
Watermelon a 0 0 58 160: 132 308 


Total 3,817 5,414 9,192 14,291 15,472: 14,046 9,742 
Value ($) : 

Cantaloupe 19,306 11,265 35,951 110,974 148,816: 139,306 105,793 

Honeydew & other 2,701,136 3,751,368 5,420,177 7,558,975 9,275,739: 8,407,685 4,675,004 


Watermelon 23,343 0 0 30,241 52,096: 35,347 86,214 


Total 2,743,785 3,762,633 5,456,128 7,700,190 9,476,651: 8,582,338 4,867,011 





* January through September 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


After the debacle of 1988, industry sources indicate that Japanese importers 
became much more cautious. Only established firms imported in 1989 and they 
dealt only with established grower/shippers. There was no early deal due to 
that caution and a better than average Japanese crop. Shipments in August and 
September matched 1987. In late September, though, it rained 3 inches (76 mm) 
and knocked California out of the market. 


The prospect for increasing mélon exports to Japan remain good into the 
1990's. However, the market has matured and incredible leaps in shipment 
levels like those of the mid-2980’s will be unusual. In order to continue 
market advancement, exporters must maintain and exceed present quality levels, 
grow melons specifically for the Japanese market, keep to high packing 
standards, and be aware of trends in supply and demand in the market. 

Bruce J. Zanin (202) 382-8899. Based ona report from the U.S. Agricultural 
Trade Officer, Tokyo 
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FAS Circulars: 


Market Information For 
Agricultural Exporters 


_ As an agricultural exporter, you 


need timely, reliable informa- 
tion on changing consumer 
preferences, needs of foreign 
buyers, and the supply and 
demand situation in countries 
around the world. 


The Foreign Agricultural Service 
can provide that information in 
its commodity circulars. 


World agricultural information 
and updates on special FAS 
export services for the food 
and agricultural trade all are 
available in these periodic 
circulars. 


For a sample copy of these 
reports—which can supply you 
with the information you need 
to make sound business deci- 
sions—check the box indicated, 
fill out the address form, and 
mail it today. 


FAS-829 (Rev. 1-90) 


To subscribe: Indicate which publications you want. Send a check for the total amount payable 
to the Foreign Agricultural Service. Only checks on U.S. banks, cashier's checks, or interna- 
tional money orders will be accepted. NO REFUNDS CAN BE MADE. 
Mail this form to: Foreign Agricultural Service 

Information Division 

Room 4644-S 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Washington, D.C. 20250-1000 


No. of Subscriptions Subscription Rate 


Domestic Foreign 
10002 Agricultural Trade Highlights (12 issues) $15.00 $ 23.00 
10022 World Cocoa Situation (2 issues) 5.00 7.00 
10003 World Coffee Situation (3 issues) 7.00 12.00 
10004 World Cotton Situation (12 issues) 24.00 35.00 
Dairy, Livestock & Poultry: 
ee OOOO Dairy, Livestock & Poultry: Export 
Trade & Prospects (12 issues) . 28.00 56.00 
10006 Meat & Dairy Monthly Imports (12 issues) 22.00 28.00 
ee OOO, World Dairy Situation (2 issues) 5.00 8.00 
pee O08, World Livestock & Poultry Situation (4 issues) 8.00 13.00 
eee O09 All 30 Dairy, Livestock & Poultry Reports 63.00 105.00 
Grain: 
er OO 10) World Grain Situation & Outlook (12 issues) 24.00 35.00 
—__~—S-«:110011 += Export Markets for U.S. Grain & Products , 
(12 issues) : 24.00 35.00 
OO 3 USSR Grain Situation & Outlook (8 issues) 12.00 18.00 
—_——«- 10014 All 32 Grain Reports 60.00 88.00 
: 10015 Horticultural Products Review (12 issues) 24.00 35.00 
eee LO016 World Oilseed Situation & Market Highlights 
(12 issues) 28.00 56.00 
ee OO 17, U.S. Seed Exports (4 issues) 12.00 20.00 
ee OOS World Sugar and Molasses Situation & Outlook; 
World Honey Situation (3 issues) 7.00 10.00 
ee 1O019 World Tea Situation; U.S. Spice Trade; 
U.S. Essential Oil Trade (3 issues) 7.00 12.00 
pee LO0Z0 World Tobacco Situation (12 issues) 26.00 45.00 
aa, 0024) World Agricultural Production (12 issues) 24.00 35.00 
O02 Wood Products: International Trade and 
Foreign Markets (4 issues) 10.00 15.00 


Total Reports Ordered Total Subscription Price 


Li Please send me a sample copy. 


Enclosed is my Check for $ Made Payable to Foreign Agricultural Service. 





Name (Last, first, middle initial) 


Organization or Firm 





Street or P.O. Box Number 





City State Zip Code 





Phone No. ( ) = 















UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Foreign Agricultural Service 
Room 4644-S 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20250—1000 





FIRST-CLASS MAIL 
POSTAGE & FEES PAID 
USDA-FAS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
PERMIT No. G-262 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 
PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE, $300 


If your address should be changed___———Ss PRINT 
OR TYPE the new address, including ZIP CODE and 
return the whole sheet and/or envelope to: 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, Room 4644 So. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D.C. 20250. 





HOW TO SUBSCRIBE 


“Horticultural Products Review" circulars are issued 12 times per year. 
They are available on a subscription basis for $24 in the United States or 
$35 for foreign addresses. 


To subscribe, send your check, payable to the Foreign Agricultural Service, 
to: Information Division, FAS, USDA, Room 4644-South Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20250-1000. Only checks drawn on U.S. banks, cashier's checks, or 
international money orders will be accepted. NO REFUNDS CAN BE MADE. 


HOW TO RENEW 


You will receive notification about 60 days before your annual subscription 
expires. To prevent a lapse in service, promptly return your renewal form 
and payment. Inquiries: If you have a question about your subscription, 
write to the above address or call (202) 382-9445. 


HOW TO OBTAIN DATABASE TAPES 


Agricultural production, supply and distribution database tapes are 
available on a one-time or subscription basis from the National Technical 
Information Service of the U.S. Department of Commerce. The tapes are 
updated quarterly and cogtain data for many commodities and countries from 
1960 to the present. Each tape costs $203 for domestic and $404 for 
foreign orders, including airmail, handling and shipping charges. Use 
order number PB 88-149570 and specify the recording density desired. Write 
to NTIS, 5285 Port Royal Road, Springfield, Virginia 22161, or call (703) 
487-4650 to obtain the most current tape or (703) 487-4763 for a 
subscription. 


